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DANIEL WHEELER. 
(Continued from page 435.) 
In the 12th month 1825, the Emperor Alexan- 
der—in whose service, as superintendent of the 
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ciously pleased to remove him in so remarkabl® 
a manner, from this scene of conflict and trouble- 


We could scarcely have desired more than has 
been given: I believe it has been the lot of few 
monarchs to end their days whilst in the meridian 


of power, in a retreat so quiet, and so distant 


from all the pageantry of a court ; it may be said, 
that he died in the bosom of his family. It ap- 
pears, for the first two or three days of his indis- 
position that he considered it of no importance, 


and could not be prevailed upon to take any me- 


dicine ; he had a great aversion to medicine at all 


times. It is thought by some here, that if he 


had taken timely precaution of this kind, the 


operations of draining the marshes in the vicinity 
of Petersburg, D. Wheeler was engaged—expired, 
after a short illness. As the Emperor was in the 


fever, which is very prevalent in that part of the 
country, might have been kept off. It is proba- 
ble its effects might haye been less violent, and 
its progress impeded in some degree; but we 
learn from those who are acquainted with that 
neighborhood, that strangers seldom, if ever, 
escape an attack of it, and it is often fatal to 
them. The climate immediately round Taganrog, 
where the Emperor died, is considered very 
healthy ; but at a very short distance from it, it 
is considered quite the reverse ; and it seems that 














prime of life, being only about forty-eight years 
of age, the news of his death excited very painful 
emotions with Daniel Wheeler and his family, as 
well as the people in general, who were under his 
government. Of this event and the reflections 
arising from it, we find the following notice in 


one of his letters : 


“When the intelligence of the death of our 
much lamented and justly beloved Emperor was 
made public in the city, consternation soon spread 
among all ranks of the people. At first, 1 thought 
it possible there might be some mistake, as the 
health of the Empress had been for some time 
declining, and had occasioned her journey to the 
south of Russia; but the military being called 
upon to swear allegiance to the new Emperor 
Constantine, removed every doubt. 

I was favored with peaceful and quiet resigna- 












desire—that the death of Alexander might have 
been a fair one; and we have the most indubita- 
ble proof that it was unattended with any of those 
horrible circumstances which, in some instances, 
have terminated the existence of the crowned 
heads of this country. I have often put up a 
feeble petition that the hand of violence might 
| never be permitted to touch him; and although 
I cannot help deploring, with the many millions 
of Russia, the loss of such a man, yet a secret 
joy triumphs over every selfish feeling, and raises 
in my heart a tribute of gratitude and praise to 















tion on this mournful occasion, and felt but one 





the Great Preserver of men, who hath been gra- 


Alexander had been beyond the healthy boun- 


dary, and had taken cold on the south coast. 


It is very consoling to find, that his mind was 


so peaceful as appears, when he was persuaded to 


take what is called the sacrament ; it is probable 


that delirium came on afterwards, but towards 
the last he was perfectly sensible. On the morn- 
ing of his death, the sun broke through the 
clouds, and shone into his room; when he re- 


marked, ‘ how beautiful the weather is!’ and the 
manner in which he committed the Empress to 
Prince Volchonsky, his faithful adjutant, al- 
— done without the assistance of words, 


plainly shows that he was collected, though de- 


prived of speech.” 


The Emperor Alexander, dying without issue, 
the crown of Russia devolved, of course, upon his 
eldest brother Constantine, to whom the military 
authorities readily took the usual oath of alle- 
giance; but a manifesto was soon issued, an- 
nouncing that Constantine had renounced his 
claim to the empire; and that the crown was in 
consequence to be placed on the head of Nicho- 
las, his younger brother. This unexpected an- 
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they were in; and we have every reason to be- 
lieve they were true to the government, as they 
talked amongst themselves very freely on the sub- 
ject of the revolt in French, which they supposed 
none of my family understood. They had not 
| been more than two hours with us, when the ap- 
| pearance of a Cossack riding in haste along the 
high road, caused their speedy departure. We 
had no further visit, although the roads were 


nunciation was made the occasion of an insurrec- | 


tion; and the military governor, who was an old 
soldier, and a popular character, said to have 
passed unhurt through thitty-four engagements, 
attempting to harangue the insargents, was fired 
upon and mortally wounded. Though the new 
Emperor was very unwilling to resort to force, 


yet this circumstance led to a dreadful carnage, 
in which several hundred lives were supposed to 
be destroyed. The situation of Daniel Wheeler 
and his family, so near this scene of conflict and 
carnage, and liable as they were to be regarded 
with jealousy by the contending parties, must 


patrolled for several days and nights afterwards. 
«“ Thus we have abundant cause to bow in reve- 
‘rent and humble gratitude to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ for mercies innumera- 
ble, and blessings which have from time to time 
been graciously showered upon us, far beyond 
| what we can ask or think. In the midst of a con- 


have been exceedingly distressing. A letter dated | yylsion which has caused such a waste of life, 
First month Ist, 1826, contains the following al- | and which will in a few days terminate the exist- 
lusion to the events of the 14th of the preceding | ence of others only waiting to receive their doom, 
| and which, from its extent, must prove the ruin 
. oe Oe | of thousands who have been implicated and con- 

“ My feelings on this night were such as n0 | nected with the rebellion, we have been permitted 
one need or would envy, except, perhaps, some | to remain undisturbed, and almost as if nothing 
of the wounded, who were groaning in agony, ex- | had happened; favored with resignation and 
posed to the frost. The night was long* and dark peace of mind, and supported and comforted be- 
enough ; but we were favored to pass through it | yond the reach of fear. What can we render in 
without the slightest molestation, in quietness, | return for such unmerited favors! In this there 
and, I trust, in confidence. is just cause to fear, lest we should fall short in 

“The next morning we found the whole of our | gratitude and humility of heart; and on this ac- 
neighborhood patrolled with soldiers. As it was | count I believe I daily fear, and daily feel the 
reasonable to suppose we should not long remain | necessity of prayer, and am fully persuaded that 
without visitors at our house, I had a little pre- | [ stand in need of the prayers of my dear friends 
pared my dear family for this, and about one | in England, that I may be preserved im watch- 
o'clock, P. M., a colonel, with four other officers, | fulness and faithfulness unto Him whose won- 


and seventy hussars entered our premises. These | drous mercy has never been withheld from the 
poor fellows had been summoned from a distance 


month : 


the day before, and were stationed on the roads 
near our house : they had been twenty-four hours 
in the frost, having passed the whole night in 
scouring the country to pick up the flying rebels. 
They were almost famished with hunger and cold. 
It was very well they came to us, as there was 


days of my youth unto the present hour.” 

A letter dated near the end of the 5th month, 
relating to the departure of the Empress Eliza- 
beth, widow of Alexander, serves to show that, 
according to the opinion of Daniel Wheeler, who 


no other house in their whole range that could | eet oe ge pe judge a | 
have provided food for both men and horses. | °°: *incere piety had found a seat very near the 
They behaved with great civility and thankful- | throne even of Russia. 

ness for their wants being supplicd: they had| ‘ What a change a few months have produced 
only a confused idea of Friends, and inquired | in this country! The late reigning Empress has 
whether we came from England or Pennsylvania. | only survived her much lamented husband five 
There was only one line of conduct for us to pur- ; months and fifteen days! She died at Beliof, 
sue in this situation of affairs, as it was difficult} between Taganrog and Kalouga, about 280 versts* 
for us to come at the truth, whether these men | south of Moscow. Her death has been as private 
were confederates in the plot, or faithful adhe- | as her life was retired and hidden from the world. 
rents to the government. If the government had | She had arrived at Beliof, much exhausted, the 
really been overthrown, we should not have fared | preceding evening, and retired to rest pretty soon, 
any better for having entertained a loyalist party ; | and about 11 o’clock at night became seriously 
and, on the other hand, if these men had been | ill. Her physician was sent for; but from some 
accomplices in the plot, we might have been cen- | unaccountable circumstance, could not be found. 
sured by the government. In either case we | On her being informed of this, and that they 
could do no less than relieve the great distress | were about to send off to some distance, where he 
was expected to be, she desired them to desist, 


* The days being then nearly shortest, as the style was, saying, ‘It is of no consequence.’ She then re- 


no coubt, the Russian or old style, the night, counted 
from the disappearance of the sun toits appearance again 
was more than eighteen hours long. 


* The Russian verst is equal to 1167 English yards, 
or two thirds of a mile nearly, 
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quested to be left alone; and nothing further) before the lowly and precious seed can live and 
transpired until three o’clock in the morning, | reign; which delighteth in purity, and which will, 


when her confidential attendant went softly into 
her room, to see how she was, and found, to her 


| 


if suffered to rise into dominion, wash, sanctify, 
and justify the believing heart, that is made will- 


great astonishment, that nothing remained but} ing to submit to the precious influence of its 


the frail tabernacle : the countenance retained its | power, 


usual composed and serene appearance, but the 
spirit had returned unto God who gave it. 


Verily, herein is the love of God mani- 
fested, ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
’ ’ J 


Her | the Spirit of our God,’ through the one, great, 


many virtues will long live in the memory of} sinless, spotless offering, which hath perfected for 
those who knew her worth; and, although she | ever them that are sanctified. 


has passed away as one almost unnoticed and un- 


“T regret it is not in my power to gratify thee 


regarded, yet her memorial is on high, and will | with any information as to our future prospects ; 


never perish. 


side of her late husband, in the Fort. 


Her body is expected here about} but things remain to the present time in the most 
the middle of next month, and will be laid by the | clouded uncertainty. 


My dear friends and my 


She had | native land are often the subjects of my thoughts. 


many enemies, but they were only those whose | Sometimes I cannot help cherishing a hope that 
luxurious habits and vain inclinations were ex-| I may once more be permitted to return with my 
posed and restrained by her humble, simple, and | beloved family, and pitch a tent for a short time 


virtuous example. It may be said, she died gene- 
rally beloved and regretted, and very deservedly 
so. Her decease took place on the 4th of Fifth 
month, 0. 8.” 


The following letter, addressed to one of his 
friends, near the close of the year 1826, contains 


some deeply interesting and instructive observa- 
tions. 


“In vain would it be for me to attempt to re- 
count the multiplied favors and blessings that 
have been showered down upon us since I last 
wrote. Perhaps some might be disposed to think 
many of these circumstances too trifling to be 
noticed ; or if noticed at all, only as things which 
happen in the common course of events. But 
upon my mind they make a different impression, 
and I cannot but record them as so many addi- 
tional instances of the mercy and protecting care 
of Him, without whose knowledge a single spar- 
row cannot fall to the ground. At the same time, 
it is only proper that the effect should be more 
striking with me, as few others have witnessed so 
many great deliverances ; and none so unworthy, 
in my own estimation, as myself. I know not 
how it may be with others who, like myself, are 
past the meridian of life, and in the common 


course of nature cannot look forward to many | 


days in this state of mutability; but on looking 
over the actions and transactions in which I have 
been engaged in the course of my pilgrimage, few 
indeed are to be found that can Som examination 
when brought before the penetrating and impar- 
tial glass of truth, and which are altogether di- 
vested of selfish motives; although perhaps at the 
time when performed, they may have afforded 
sufficient satisfaction to feed the creaturely part, 
and keep that alive which ought to have been 
slain. But what an unspeakable privilege it is, 
that none of these things are permitted to pass 
unnoticed or lie concealed, but are from time to 
time brought into remembrance; whereby self 
may be abased, and judgment set over the trans- 
gressing nature; which must not only be brought 
under condemnation, but must actually die in us, 


<a EI a 





among them; but | find it will not do to dwell 
much upon what I earnestly desire, as it has only 
a tendency to unsettle the mind, and disrobe it of 
that peaceful resignation which I can thankfully 
acknowledge is often my favored portion. 

“The nature of our employment, and the wide 
field. of labor before our view, in which, at times, 
it appears as if we should be called to assist, cre- 
ate a feeling of dismay ; but again circumstances 
occur, which, for a season darken any probability 
of this being the case; so that whichever way [ 
look, it is but toiling in vain. ‘He that abideth 
of old,’ only knows what is in store for us; and 
unto Him I commit myself and my all; well 
knowing from long experience, that a way can be 
opened when, perhaps, there may be less expec- 
tation than at other times.” 

To be continued. 





Account of ExizapetTH Crosrretp, of Liver- 
pool, who died 22d of 4th month, 1852, aged 
28 years. 

Our blessed Lord, in speaking of the various 
offices of the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, 
whom He would send to his followers, “that He 
might abide with them for ever,” especially de- 
clared that, when He was come, He should “ con- 
vince of sin,” and “ guide into all Truth ;” and 
the life and experience of the beloved individual, 
from whose own pen much of the following me- 
morial is compiled, forcibly exhibit the practical 
application of this great truth, and precious pro- 
mise of the Redeemer. She was not afraid to 
open her heart with sincerity to the convictions 
of the Holy Spirit; and, having, “through re- 
pentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” obtained forgiveness, she earnest- 
ly sought to follow the leadings of the Holy Spirit, 
in the paths of righteousness; she was one of 
those, who, though yet in the morning of life, 
could “testify, from her own experience, the 
reality of religion,” and it is consoling to reflect, 
how ready she was found, joyfully to meet the 
summons of her Lord, when early called from 
time to eternity. 
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She was the daughter of James and Deborah 
Backhouse, of York. At an early age she was 
deprived, by death, of her mother’s care,.and 
her father being engaged, for many years, in the 
service of the Gospel, in foreign lands, much of 
her early training devolved upon others. ‘The 
following letter, dated 1847, will best explain the 
circumstances of her youth, and her early religious 
progress. 

“From my very earliest years, I was favored 
to feel the reproofs of the Holy Spirit for sin; 
and though I do not think I ever yielded to them 
entirely, yet I think my conscience was then ten- 
der, and I often longed to be good. My father 
took great pains to teach me the necessity of be- 
lieving in the Saviour, and of attending to the 





“Th 


REVIEW. 
continued to the present time, and which I have 
found very good for me, though I have often 
gone, perhaps scores of times in succession, for- 
getful of what was my professed intention in so 

“In the spring of 1841, my father returned 
from his long journey, and, very soon after, our 
family circle was again broken, by the death of 
my aunt, Abigail Baskhoue. Her illness and 
death produced a considerable effect upon me, 
and I now began to enquire earnestly, what I 
must do to be saved. I made great efforts to do 
what I thought was right, yet I was very ready 
to judge others, and, after all, I often did very 
wrong myself, and my heart was not right with 
God ; I was depending upon my own righteous. 





convictions of the Holy Spirit; yet this was 
without much effect, and I was as careless as 
children generally are; though I could repeat 
some Scripture passages, and answer questions 
about divine things as readily as most, and was 
often not a little pleased with myself, on that ac- 
count, When I went to school, (1 was about 
nine years old,) I was very far from what I 
ought to have been, yet my actions were. often 


misunderstood, and, having a very keen sense of | 


what I called justice, I was often inclined to be 
very rebellious, and got into scrapes, almost con- 
tinually. During the period of my school life 
at York, which was about six years, I believe, 
though I still at seasons felt the love of my 
Heavenly Father in my heart, and observed 
some of the outward forms of religion, I was as 
far from God as it was almost possible to be. I 
should have been terrified at the idea of dying, 
and still I had superstitions about the happiness 
of heaven, which I used sometimes to communi- 
cate to my school-fellows. Notwithstanding 
this, I took no pleasure in anything good, and I 
had literally ‘no hope, and was without God in 
the world.’ I have often thought, that it was 
for my dear father’s sake, who was then far away 
in foreign lands, that I was preserved from going 
greater length in sin. 1 was afraid to think of 
the state of my own heart, and therefore I sought 
for happiness in all sorts of girlish folly.” 

After alluding to the decease of some of her 
near relatives, and particularly to that of her 
Aunt, E. Janson, which occurred when she was 
about fifteen years old, and when she was at school 
at Newington, she proceeds : 

“This was a little before the Yearly Meeting 
of 1839, which I had the privilege of attending, 
and for a time, very earnest desires were raised 
in my heart, to become what the Lord would 
have me to be. It was the practice of some of 
the girls to retire to their own rooms in the 
evening, for the purpose of reading the Bible; 
one of them often retired without a light, and 
this led me to believe that she went for the pur- 
pose of endeavoring to wait upon the Lord, and 
I myself commenced the practice of going occa- 
sicnally for this object, a practice which I have 





| ness for salvation; nevertheless the Lord, who 
| knew that, though often halting, I was sincere 
jin my desire to love Him, was pleased, after I 
had gone on in this way for perhaps half a year, 
to reveal His love tome. It was one First-day 
/evening, when we were reading the letters of 
| Jonathan Hutchinson, and I was thinking how 
| it would be possible to live a long life without 
| falling away, that the words, ‘By trust in 
Jesus,’ ran through my mind with such force, 
that I could doubt no longer ; and I left the room 
as quickly as possible, to give vent to my feel- 
ings, and to pour out my soul in thankfulness to 
God. The veil seemed rent from my eyes, and 
I saw that it was through Christ alone that we 
can come to God, and inexpressible was the 
| peace which I was permitted to enjoy, I felt a 
| new life, every thing I did seemed to be done 
from new motives, and my whole soul seemed to 
repose on the love of God, in giving me such a 
Saviour; then I could say with Job, ‘I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee.’ This happy state lasted 
but a short time, for I too soon turned away from 
the blessed light of Christ, and took pleasure 
again in other things. 

“J sometimes still despaired of ever obtaining 
salvation, but in time I was permitted to believe 
that my past sins were blotted out. I felt that 
a ‘new and living way’ was indeed opened to me, 
whereby I might draw nigh to God, and therein 
I greatly rejoiced. Still the adversary of all good 
was very busy, trying to divert me from the in- 
ward work, and to make me think a great deal 
about cleansing the outside, and making my 
actions appear fair before men. I thought that 
most professors of religion did not act up to what 
was required of them, and I .attended to them, 
rather than to myself; but in His own good 
time, the Lord was pleased to show me my folly, 
and hitherto He has kept me from an entire for- 
getfulness of Him, though I have too often 
wandered out of the right path. He has given 
me to see more clearly, how entirely I am de- 
pendent upon his help, and how necessary it 
is for all to endeavor to abide in Him; and, that 
it is those who are led by the spirit of God, who 
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are indeed, the sons of God. Notwithstanding 
all His great goodness, I have too often acted in 
my own strength; I have not rightly attended 
to the dictates of His Holy Spirit in my heart, 
but have followed the voice of the stranger, rather 
than that of the good Shepherd; and thus [ feel 
that I have not made that progress in the heaven- 
ward journey that I ought to have done; for 
true it is, that we cannot live to-day on the bread 
of yesterday. Such has been ‘my carelessness 
and want of faithfulness, that I have often been 
ready to exclaim, ‘ surely I shall one day fall by 
the hand of Saul.’ 

“ Wandering thoughts, and a want of prayer- 
ful dependence upon the Lord, a want of true 
silence before Him, and a lamentable forgetful- 
ness to seek to know His will, lave sadly marked 
my progress. Were it not that I have, now and 
then, been permitted to feel a little renewal of 
faith, that Christ died for my sins, and is able 
and willing to save, I do not know what would, 
by this time, have become of me; but I cannot 
look upon myself in any other light, than that of 
one who has known the Lord’s will, but who has, 
times without number, neglected to do it.” 

The following are extracts from her private 
memoranda. 

Eleventh month, 21st, 1841. “We are 
nothing, Christ is all. O, the importance of 
knowing this really to be the case, and may I 
ever endeavor to seek to be made fully sensible 
of the great need we individually have of a 
Saviour! _ For though it is easy to say to our- 
selves, that there is none other name whereb 
we may be saved, it is not in our own socnigh 
that we are able to feel ourabsolute need of lim, 
And when we see how many wander far from 
Him, it behoves us to use all diligence, to make 
our calling and election sure, and to take heed 
that we do not deny Him before men, and so be- 
come gradually led away. May I be enabled 
continually to trust in Him, and in Him alone ; 
and may I seek continually the forgiveness of my 
sins, for His sake.” 
> Eleventh month, 28th, 1841. “ We none of 
us know how short a time we have to live; or 
even if life is granted, we may be deprived of our 
senses ; what need have we then to be continually 
on the watch, endeavoring to know and also to 
do the Lord’s will. ©, for more ability to seek 
Him aright, for more devotedness of heart, more 
singleness of eye to Him! I trust I have, during 
the past year, made a few steps towards heaven ; | 

| 


srt ee ED 


? 
but O, how very many have been my lookings 
back, and even my rebellions! Might not I long | 
since have been cut down as a cumberer of the 
ground, or as a tree bearing no fruit, except of a 
poisonous nature? Yet the Almighty has still 
been pleased at times to visit me, and though 
very far from what I ought to be, I may acknow- | 
ledge that I am not without a hope that He who 
can do everything will be pleased, for Jesus’ sake, | 
to take away the stony heart. 
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First month, 6th, 1842. “Think not to say 
within yourselves, ‘We have Abraham to our 
father.’ What necessity we have to bear this in 
mind! For assuredly, ‘no man can save his 
brother, or give to God a ransom for his soul ;’ 
and whilst we have so many sad examples of the 
children of good Friends leaving our Society, 
may I ever bear in mind the necessity of daily, 
yea oftener than the day, waiting upon the Lord, 
and praying unto Him to enable me to watch 
continually ; for the enemy is very subtle, and 
without the help of the Spirit of that Saviour, in 
whom is our only hope, we are sure to be ovet- 
come. May I never be building on the past, or 
on any works of my own; for what may 
appear the best are often very impure in the 
Divine sight. I think I am more than ever per- 
suaded that the kingdom of God is within, and 
consisteth not in meats and drinks, and divers 
washings, and that no worship is acceptable in 
the sight of the Almighty, but what is performed 
in spirit and in truth. 

“T think I can truly say, that I desire above 
all things to strive to know, and to do the will 
of God; but alas, how often does the weak flesh 
fail! I think I may say, that the comfortable 
feeling, (if not peace of mind,) that I am some- 
times favored to experience, would of itself be 
an ample reward for any little sacrifice which I 
have ever made, or any act of obedience which I 
have been enabled to perform ; for I do feel, that 
the Lord is good to all them that even desire to 
fear Him, and to hope in His mercy; and may 
I be stirred up to still greater diligence in the 
pursuit of heavenly things, and to still greater 
watchfulness in regard to things which may ap- 
pear trifling.” 

Fifth month, 6th, 1842. “QO, that none of 
my pursuits, lawful in themselves, may have an 
unlawful place in my heart! For how easy it 
is for things of a scientifie character to take up 
so large a share of our thoughts, as, in some 
measure, to make us turn to them, instead of to 
the Lord, and to find them intruding into our 
thoughts, at times when we wish especially to 
wait upom Him ; and how inadequate we are, of 
ourselves, to suppress them! Lord, be pleased 
to enable me clearly to see how far it is lawful 
to go in these things, and having seen, enable me 
to perform Thy holy will; that, so none of these 
things may separate me from abiding in Thy 
love! I feel that I am very weak, and O, be 
pleased to make me feel yet more so, and that, 
through abiding in Christ Jesus alone, strength 
is to be found.” 


(To be continued.) 





Tf with the Psalmist we maintain a prayerful 
exercise to be cleansed from secret faults, we 
shall not be likely to fall into error, which will 
justly expose us to public reproach. If the in- 
side is clean, the outside will be clean also. 
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SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. 


This extraordinary man whose indefatigable 
labors for improving the condition of his fellow 


men, and more particularly for promoting the | 


agricultural interests of his native country, ex- 
tended through a life of more than the usual du- 
ration, was born in the year 1754, at Thurso 
castle, on the very northern border of Scotland. 
He is described by the Abbe Gregorie as the 
most indefatigable man in Europe, and a man 
with the largest acquaintance ; “but,” says he, 
“the basis of all his distinction lay in his bene- 
volent and disinterested desire to be useful in 
his day and generation. A private gentleman, 
born in a remote part of the United Kingdom, 
he became, purely through his zeal for the good 
of the community, one of the most conspicuous 
and one of the most honored men of his age. 
Besides receiving diplomas from twenty-five 
learned and scientific societies on the continent, 
he had a vote of thanks for his national services 
decreed separately to him by twenty-two counties 
in Great Britain, as well as by numerous towns, 
where he was gratefully acknowledged as a gene- 
ral benefactor to hiscountry. Testimonials were 
publicly presented to him on five different occa- 
sions; he became the confidential friend of Pitt, 
Percival, Lord Melville, and all the leading 
statesmen of his.time; he served in Parliament 
during thirty years, and was distinguished by 
having frequent personal intercourse and corres- 
pondence with George ITI., who created him a 
privy-councillor ; as well as by the esteem of 
George IV., who caused a letter to be written 
by Sir Herbert Taylor on the occasion of Sir 
John’s decease, expressing his own sympathy 
with the family on the loss of so distinguished a 
patriot. 

His father, who was a learned and pious Chris- 
tian, educated by the celebrated Dr. Watts, lived 
under solemn apprehension, arising from consti- 
tutional symptoms, that his own death would be 
sudden, and it thence became his daily solicitude 
and prayer that he might be always preserved on 
the watch, so as to be prepared for the solemn 
event, whenever it might occur. He wa8 carried 
off by an apoplexy, in the prime of life, without 
immediate warning. The subject of this notice 
was about sixteen years of age when his guardian- 
ship was thus thrown on his surviving parent, Lady 
Janet Sinclair, sister to the seventeenth Earl of 
Sutherland. She was a woman of superior char- 
acter, both for virtue and abilities. Her son in- 
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“ Before this can be delivered to you, I sball 
bid a final adieu to this vain world, to all its 
concerns, and all my connections init. . . . 
May religion and virtue be the rule of all your 
actions ; and suffer not the temptations or allure- 
ments of a vain world to make you swerve from 
your duty. .... Resideas much in Caithness 
as possible, and do not trust too much to the 
management of others. You'll find few to trust. 

. «+ Even my long experience was not proof 
against their arts... . Keep short accounts 
with those you employ in every capacity... . . 
To be in debt is a most disagreeable situation. 
To contract it is easy, but how very difficult to 
repay! It lessens one’s importance, chagrins 
the temper, and ruins a family. Beware of en- 
gagements for others... .. Ihave had a variety 
of trials and afflictions in life, from malice, un- 
provoked disrespect, and indifference. These I 
did not merit, nor resent, and I now forgive. . . 
Adieu, my dearest son, till we meet in another 
world, as I trust in the merey of God, and 
through the merits of an all-sufficient Saviour, 
that we shall meet in a state of bliss and endless 
happiness, where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and where the weary are at rest.” 

After passing through the university of Glas- 
gow, and Trinity College, Oxford, he prosecuted 
the study of the law, and was admitted to the 
bar both in England and Scotland, though with- 
out intending to practice in either. At the close 
of his preliminary ordeal at Edinburg, one of 
his examiners, astonished at the extent of his at- 
tainments, exclaimed, “I believe you know more 
of the subject than any one of us.” 

At the age of eighteen he issued his first pub- 
lication, consisting of letters in defence of the 
Highland proprietors, which were published with 
a fictitious signature. In later life he disapproved 
of anonymous books, and desired his family never 
to publish what they could not openly acknow- 
ledge. This first essay at authorship attracted 
so much notice, that he was encouraged to repeat 
the experiment; and, after his death, his execu- 
tor found printed copies of three hundred and 
sixty-seven pamphlets which he had published on 
various subjects, besides eighteen volumes in 
crown octavo, and the statistic account of Scot- 
land in twenty-one. 

At the age of eighteen he began, probably in 
concert with his mother, the vigorous improve- 
ments of the county of Caithness, a sixth part of 
which belonged to him. At that time the whole 


herited a large landed estate in the county of | country presented a scene of most discouraging 


Caithness in which they resided, and she man- 
aged the concerns of his estate with so much 
prudence and energy, and with such regard to 


justice and liberality, as to gain the love and vene- | 


ration of his numerous tenantry. 

The following is an extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to her son, when she had attained her 
seventicth year, and was looking towards a speedy 
close to her earthly career: 


desolation, which might have damped the energy 
of any one less hopefully enterprising; but his 
favorite maxim was, that “ the greatest and most 
durable of human pleasures is doing good, and 
| he who accomplishes that object on the largest 
scale, with the sole motive of obeying the divine 
commands, will insure an unspeakable reward of 
present enjoyment.” Pennant states, that then 
“scarcely any farmer in the county owned a 
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wheel-cart, and burdens were conveyed on the 
backs of women, thirty or forty of whom might 
be seen in a line, carrying heavy wicker-cree/s.” 
At that period, females did most of the hard 
work—driving the peats or rowing the boats ; and 
it sometimes occurred that, if a man lost a horse 
or an ox, he married a wife as the cheapest plan 
to make up the difference. The fields were un- 
enclosed, the land undrained, the fisheries untried, 
one-half the rents were paid in kind, and the 
chief road into Caithness led over a mountain 
called the Orde, so difficult and dangerous, that 
it beeame customary, after many frightful acci- 
dents had rendered it necessary, that when the 
carriage of any proprietor had occasion to traverse 
what was in fact a mere shelf on the mountain 
side, fifteen or twenty persons were employed to 
guide the horses. At one turn, a stone dropping 
from the traveller’s hand would have fallen some 
hundred feet, directly into the sweltering ocean 
beneath. Cattle-dealers, when driving their cat- 
tle from Caithness to market, had to perform the 
rather troublesome duty of swimming across the 
rivers along with them! At that period, the 
sanguine proprietor, when detailing his future 
plans of improvement to the old let-alone pro- 
prietors, was often incredulously asked: “Can 
you ever carry a road over the hill of Ben Cheilt ?” 
To conquer this implied impossibility, and give a 
lasting specimen of his powers, the young baro- 
net personally examined this apparently impreg- 
nable mountain ; lined out a road, with great en- 
gineering skill, himself; and having appointed 
1260 laborers to meet him there early one morn- 
ing, he set them all simultaneously to work.— 
They began at the dawn of day ; and before night, 
that sheep-track, six miles in length, which had 
been hardly passable for led horses, became, as if 
by magic, perfectly easy for carriages. A party 
of English travellers who happened to be present, 
were heard to say, that they never had witnessed 
so extraordinary a sight. In subsequent years, 
Sir John, always desirous of oneniiiden what 
energy can achieve in accelerating labor, caused 
one of his own sheep to be publicly shorn at a 
cattle-show, after which the wool was spun, dyed, 
woven, and made into a coat, which he wore the 
same evening at a rural fete which he gave to 
the assembled farmers and their families. 
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bors at prime cost. The zealous baronetdistributed 
premiums to encourage industry; he corres- 
ponded with the best farmers in Morayshire, then 
the garden of the north, asking for useful sug- 
gestions ; and, as early as 1812, the quantity of 
waste land brought into cultivation on his own 
estate amounted to 11,209 English acres, all of 
which eventually repaid the outlay. 

Through the parliamentary exertions of Sir 
John, Caithness soon became, and has since con- 
tinued, one of the best-roaded counties in Scot- 
land. He originated that great scheme by which 
the public agreed to be at one half the expense 
of making roads ; he obtained a select committee 
to carry on the plan; and having, with his usual 
sanguine cheerfulness, declared, that instead of 
the post arriving, as it then did, only once a 
week, conveyed by runners, he would never rest 
till a mail-coach drove daily to ‘Thurso—it be- 
came a proverb in the county to say of any im- 
possible scheme : “ That will come to pass, when 
Sir John sees the daily mail at Thurso.” The 
energetic baronet survived to witness in his old 
age, among many other successes of his laborious 
life, the long-promised coach driven up, amidst 
enthusiastic cheers of welcome, to the very gate 
of Thurso Castle. 


(To be continued.) 





Extract of a letter from Richard SHACKLETON 
to Joun THorp. 


“ By this time you have felt the loss of your 
honored mother, beloved sister and faithful 
friend, Sarah Taylor. Such a loss is not immedi- 
ately known to its full extent. But I think 
these dispensations are peculiarly useful. They 
tend to make the surviving, rightly-concerned, 
gifted individuals, still more sensible of their 
weakness and insufficiency, being thus stripped 
of, as it weye, collateral strength; they cause 
such, under this sense, more importunately to 
crave Divine help, trembling for the ark of the 
testimony, lest in their time, and whilst com- 
mitted to their care, it should fall into the hands 
of the enemy. So dwe'ling here, a growth and 
increase are, in due time witnessed; the little 
ones are made as Davids, and the Davids as the 


angel of the Divine presence, ministering joy 


Sir John’s first step towards the improvement | and gladness, and kindling those sacrifices which 


of Scotland, was to obtain a vote from Parliament, | the Lord never did nor ever will despise. Of 
that the balances of the forfeited estates should | what great importance then is it, my beloved 
be granted in moderate sums to any landed pro- | friend, that you who have received gifts should 
prietor, who advanced an equal amount for the | not only go down deep, but dwell deep ; and, 
benefit of his estate. He then formed a number | seeing the works and wonders of the Lord there- 
of large farms in Caithness, which he enclosed, | in, bring up your stones of memorial from 
drained, and reduced to order, entirely at his| thence. A sound and living eae a of ae 
own expense. He provided mills, he built} speakable benefit to the church. The Almighty 
bridges, he enjoined ne tenantry to adopt a regu- | can do all things by his own immediate power ; 
lar rotation of crops, assisted them in procuring | but it is his pleasure to make use of the instru- 
the best turnip, rye-grass, and clover seeds, and, mentality of men and women, ia gathering and 
at his own risk, imported the best cattle from dis-} preserving the Christian church. Even the Head 
taut lands, which he disposed of to his neigh- | of it desired his immediate followers to pray the 
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Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth la- 
borers into his harvest. 

“T fear some too lightly estimate their own 
qualifications for religious services, and so fall 
back in their ranks, and weaken the general 
cause; and I fear that sometimes some of our 
Elders, through an excess of caution, lest they 
should lift up too much, have been deficient in 
cherishing as they ought, and encouraging the 
‘babes and sucklings’ out of whose mouth is to 
be perfected praise. Therefore, there is a ne- 
cessity to wait, to be endued with that wisdom 
which is profitable to direct, that so the under- 
standing of the inward man may be properly 
illuminated ; and tc have the spiritual senses of the 
inward man quickened and exercised, that so the 
understanding may rightly judge of spiritual 
things.”—Memoirs and letters of R. and E. 
Shackleton. 
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It is with sincere regret that we find in one of 
our city papers, an editorial, the writer of which 
has seized upon the circumstance of an atrocious 
double murder, recently perpetrated in the south- 
western part of the city, to endeavor to excite in 
the public mind a sentiment more favorable to 
capital punishment than has generally prevailed 
among us. 

That a barbarous murder, attended with accom. 
paniments of unusual atrocity, has been committed, 
admits of no denial ; and that such a crime, follow- 
ed by an attempt to set fire to the house where two 
helpless infants, just deprived of their maternal 
protector, were sleeping, should arouse the indig- 
nation of the community, is perfectly natural_— 
But the attempt to make the abhorrence thus natu. 
rally and justly excited, an occasion for turning 
back, or attempting to arrest the tide of civiliza. 
tion, and for stamping upon the philanthropy 
which labors to guard the sacredness of human 
life, the character and odium of a sickly sympathy 
and compassion for murderers, appears highly ob- 
jectionable. 

The writer in question, after adverting to the 
aversion to capital punishments, which he says, 
sprung up a few years ago, and to the vigorous 
efforts which have been made to procure their total 
abolition, proceeds to assert that « with the prac. 
tical impunity to crime, which a weak social sym- 
pathy for criminals has secured, outrage of every 
grade and form has fearfully multiplied, and life 
and property have been gradually becoming more 
and more exposed to the unrestrained passions of 
the burglar and the assassin.” And this appalling 
change in our condition, is, by implication, if not 


in direct terms, charged upon the prevailing 
aversion to capital punishments. To these charges 
or insinuations, the Editor of the Review presents 
his decided and unhesitating opposition. 

In the first place it may be fairly questioned 
whether life and property are less secure than they 
were before this opposition to capital punishments 
appeared, or whether crimes have increased ina 
greater ratio than the population. The great 
change in the penal code of Pennsylvania, which 
was effected about sixty years ago, and by which 
the list of capital offences was greatly reduced, 
was unquestionably the consequence of a growing 
conviction in the community, that the penal laws 
then in force were needlessly severe. Without re- 
curring to any criminal record, but running back 
as fur as memory extends, it is confidently believed 
that crimes have not increased in proportion to the 
increase of population since this important change 
in our punitory laws was adopted. 

Could it be proved that murders have become 
more frequent of late than they were a few years 
ago, it appears very unfair to attribute their in- 
crease to the efforts which have been made to pro- 
cure the exclusion of the death penalty from our 
criminal code. If those efforts had been effectual, 
if the punishment of death had been abolished, 
and murders had'afterwards become more frequent, 
there might have been some plausibility in the argu- 
ment which attributed that increase to the change 
in the law. But our laws still award the punishment 
of death to the criminal who is convicted of mur- 
der in the first degree ; and that law continues to 
be executed, though doubtless often with great re- 
luctance on the part of judge and jury. Hence it 
is manifest that if the execution of criminals has 
any influenee towards the prevention of murders, 
the people of Pennsylvania enjoy all the security 
which such influence can afford. That such pun- 
ishment should never be inflicted, except where the 
crime is clearly and unquestionably proved, is 
nothing more than a necessary guard against the 
perpetration by law of the very crime which the 
law is designed to punish, 

If we could admit, with the writer of the article 
alluded to, that crimes have actually increased 
among us, this fact would furnish an argument 
against, not in favor of capital punishment. For 
we all know that the law which visits the crime of 
wilful and deliberate murder with death stands 
unrepealed, and continues to be executed in well 
ascertained cases. This law therefore is proved, 
according to this writer’s own statement, to be in- 
efficient as a preventive of murder. There is 
probably no county in the State, in which greater 
aversion to the punishment of death is manifested 
than in the county of Chester. An atrocious, cold 
blooded murder was committed, a few years ago, 
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in that county, and the criminal was subjected to , ly to its final account, is not a presumptuous in- 


the utmost penalty of the law ; yet, so far was this 
from operating as a salutary example, that another 
murder almost equally revolting was committed, 
after no long interval of time, near the same place, 
by a relative of the former criminal. With facts 
like these before us, it would be quite as reasona- 
ble to charge the greater frequency of murders, 
supposing that frequency admitted, to the low es. 
timate of the value of human life, which is naturally 
produced by the maintenance and occasional exe. 
eution of the existing law, as to the leniency of 
our code. 

The truth, however, no doubt is, that murders 
are generally committed with very little thought of 
consequences. They are often the result of drunk. 
en broils; and if the perpetrators think of the 
legal penalty at all, they only look upon it as one 
which they expect to elude. If we would put an 
effectual check upon the increase of crime, a 
Maine liquor law, or some other mode of diminish. 
ing the consumption of intoxicating drink, would 
be a much more rational expedient than the adop- 
tion of a more sanguinary code of criminal laws. 

That aversion to capital panishment arises from 
a false and morbid philanthropy, or from any sym- 
pathy with crime, is so far from being true, that 
it is the very reverse of truth. The man whose 
conscientious regard for the sacredness of human 
life restrains him from giving countenance to its 
extinction, even in a murderer, can have no sym- 
pathy with the crime of murder, whatever compas- 
sion he may feel for the criminal. 

The statistics of crime have sufficiently proved 
that, where the experiment has been tried, the abo- 
lition of capital punishment has not been followed 
by an increase of murders. And it is certainly a 
remarkable circumstance, and one by no means des- 
titute of instruction, that many, if not a ma- 
jority of the murders which have, within a few 
years been brought to light in this country, were 
perpetrated by foreigners, whose early associations 
and habits of thought and action had been formed 
where laws more sanguinary than ours are in force. 
That executions do not operate as salutary exam- 
ples in the prevention of crime, even according 
to the opinion of those legislators who authorize 
their infliction, is clearly attested by the provision, 
now extensively introduced, of concealing them 
from public view, in the privacy of the jail 
yard, 

The reader will observe that the subject, in this 
brief discussion, has been examined merely as a 
question of policy, without bringing into view the 
very serious inquiry which a Christian community 
ought never to overlook, whether the assumption 
of authority to cut short the period of human 
probation, and to send an immortal soul premature- 








vasion of the Divine prerogative. 





Our readers will find in the present number a 
very interesting article on a subject which has 
hitherto obtained a much smaller share of the pub- 
lie attention than its importance demands. Among 
the maladies to which our race is liable, a disorder- 
ed intellect is usually and justly considered as one 
of the most grievous ; and among mental disorders 
there are none from which the sensitive mind turns 
with greater disgust than those of original defi- 
ciency. “The moping idiot” has been long re- 
garded as a hopeless object, to whose physical 
wants alone, the hand of benevolence could be ex- 
tended. As recent experience has fully proved 
that even the native idiot is not beyond the power 
and influence of instruction, it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the present effort to procure an estab- 
lishment for the education of that unfortunate class, 
on a scale commensurate with the wants of our 
State, may meet with a cordial and active response 
from the community and from the legislature. 





Marriep,—At Friends Meeting House, Haddon- 
field, N. J., on 5th day, the 18th day of Eleventh 
mouth last, Josian W. Croup, of Woodbury, Glou- 
cester Co., to Mary T., daughter of John O. Glover, 
of the former place. 





Diep,—At his residence, New Brighton, Beaver 
Co., Pennsylvania, on the 3d of second month last, 
aged 62 years, Ane. W. Townsenp, member of 
Salem monthly meeting, Ohio. Calmly relying on 
the Divine mercy, he met the pale messenger with 
resignation. 


——, On the 22nd ult., of typhoid pneumonia, 
after an illness of about two weeks, in the 69th year 
of his age, Samve. WortHtNncTon, a member and 
elder of Deer Creek monthly meeting—being the 
fifth of a family of brothers and sisters consigned 
to the grave within 15 months. He had deservedly 
gained the love and esteem of a large circle of re- 
latives and friends, having performed the duties of 
his station in civil and religions society with re- 
markable propriety. Though, from the nature of 
his disorder, his understanding was too much affected 
to afford opportunity for much expression, yet his 
mind was at times sufficiently clear and unclouded 
to manifest his trust in the love and redeeming mer- 
cy of the Saviour. 


—, At the residence of her brother, Malcolm 
Crew, near New Garden, Columbiana Co., Ohio, 
on the 7th of last month, JupirH Crew, a member 
of Upper Springfield monthly meeting, in the 48th 
year of her age. 





, At the same place, of disease of the heart, 
on the 10th ult., Hu.pan Crew, mother of the pre- 


ceding, and member of New Garden monthly meet- 


ing, in the 82nd year of herage. On the day pre- 


ceding her Cecease, she attended the funeral of her 


daughter, apparently in usual health. 
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ip! HAVERFORD sCHOOL. may be beneficially applied in the relief of imbe- 
The Semi-annual Examination will commence on | ciles. Theory in this matter is now verified by 

ae Second-day, the 11th inst., and close on the Fourth | experience; and our own country already fur- 
3 day following. v7 : nishes examples fully attesting the practicability 

j Applications for the admission of “ Friends, the | of elevating the idiotic mind, by an appropriate 


sons of Friends, or of those professing with them, method of discipline, to a considerable measure 


f who desire their children to be educated in confor- : ; : 
. mity with their Christian principles and testimo- of vigor and intelligence. “ 
‘* nies,” may be made to the undersigned. ‘The age Schools especially designed for idiots have for 
and previous studies of the applicant should be | some time past been in successful operation on 
mentioned, and it should be stated whether or not | the continent of Europe, in England, and in the 
he is a member of the Society of Friends. States of New York and seebetaiene: The re- 
Cuartes YARNALL, ports issued by the Directors of these establish- 
Soeemtnnyes - a = ee ments, put entirely above question the capability 
Third Month 12th, 1885, natalia tosis of the most feeble intellect to be improved by ju- 
dicious management and instruction. The Ex- 
perimental Academy at Boston, though only 
founded a very short time ago, supplies ample 
at Westtown, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth | CYidence to encourage those who feel disposed to 
day the 8th of next month, at 7 o’clock, P.M. The devote a part of their ws and wealth to this > 
Committee on Instruction to meet on the same day cellent cause. It is said; that of twenty-eight 
at 4 0’clock, P. M. idiotic pupils received into the school, twenty-cne 
The semi-annual examination of the school will | were so mentally and morally defective, that they 
commence on Third-day morning, the 5th of next | could not feed themselves; twenty-two were un- 
month, and close on - th-day eet Check able to dress themselves ; several could not walk; 
Phila. Third Month 2 6th, 1853.-2t ere. and but one out of the whole had any intelligible 
use of the functions of speech. Desperate, how- 
oy cmeieaeest tanita ever, as these instances at first appeared, patient 
¥ s Be sky _ | and sagacious treatment gradually succeeded in 
There is an effort making to establish in- Phi- | awakening the dormant faculties of reason and 
ladelphia a public school for the education of affection, until, eventually, the child, which, but 
idiots. The friends of the movement are solicit- | a little while before, could scarcely have been dis- 
ing the co-operation of our citizens, and also ad- | tinguished in any respect, except physical organi- 
dressing an appeal for aid to the Legislature. | zation, from the brute, was taught to think, to 
We should think there could be no object which | feel, and to act as a rational being. 
would more excite charitable sympathies than| Examples of the feasibility of educating the 
this, and that, therefore, all who have means to| idiot, have been afforded at a school recently 
spend in relieving distress, and ameliorating the | opened at Germantown, just out of our suburbs. 
condition of the unhappy and afflicted of our race, | It is under the charge of Mr. J. B. Richards, 
will promptly respond to the call made upon | who, a few days ago, afforded us, in company 
them in behalf of a most unfortunate class. with several others, an opportunity of witnessing 
No city has more institutions devoted to pur- | the progress made by him with three or four of 
ey poses of benevolence, than Philadelphia; and we|his scholars. One of these furnished a most 
trust she may maintain in all time to come, her | striking illustration of what training may accom- 
| pre-eminence in this particular. The philanthro-|plish for even the most infirm and undeveloped 
Le pic spirit of the age, in connection with scientific | minds. In relating the history of this boy, Mr. 
AS inquiry and experiment, is furnishing new fields | Richards said, that “when he first came under 
ae in which eleemosynary bounty and Tabor may | his observation, he was one of the most hopeless 
find employment; and whenever they are pre- | and degraded creatures that could be found ; pre- 
sented in a shape to deserve our respect and con- | senting to the bodily eye extremely feeble claims 
fidence, we should, in justice to ourselves, resolve | to being called a human being. He had not 
to be foremost among those who generously en- | learned to creep, nor had he even strength sufli- 
deayor to bring them under fruitful cultivation. | cient to roll himself upon the floor when laid upon 
The latest Instance of the kind that strongly | it. Owing to a paralysis of the lower limbs, they 
claims attention, is the possible reclamation of | were insensible to pain. Mastication, with him, 
children from the melancholy state of idiocy | was entirely out of the question. His mother 
which, in the majority of cases, begins with life, | said that she used to feed him almost exclusively 
as an inheritance either from the folly or the vice }on milk, purchasing for him a gallon per day. 
of parents. It was not until the present century | Although five and a half years of age, he had not, 
that mankind came to regard this condition of | apparently, any more knowledge of things, their 
humanity as susceptible of even mitigation ; but | names or uses, than a new-born infant. In fact, 
the compassionate curiosity of French and Ger- | the only sense that seemed to be awake in the 
man philosophers has, within the last fifty years | least to external influences, even for a time, was 
proved, beyond further doubt, that human effort ' that of hearing; and this only when some lively 
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ment.” 

Yet, utterly lost as this creature appeared to be 
to all hope of improvement, he has been already 
redeemed to a very gratifying share of physical 
strength and moral and mental consciousness. 
We saw him distinguish objects by their qualities 
and call them by their names. We heard him 
spell and read ; and to leave us no lingering scep- 
ticism as to the presence and exercise of intellect 
in his case, he recited from memory a sacred poem 
and the Lord’s prayer. Nor was this done me- 
chanically—as a parrot would have spoken the 
words—but thoughtfully, as if he felt and under- 
stood the meaning of what he uttered. The scene 
was one of touching interest, and many who be- 
held it were deeply affected. 

After this convincing exhibition had been 
given, Mr. Richards said that, “the case of the 
boy being the lowest that could be found to test 
the feasibility of the plan to develope and educate 
idiotic and imbecile children, it was thought best 
to undertake his training, although it seemed 
more like a work of creation than of education. 
The most sanguine friends of the cause threw 
discouragements in the way. Judging from this 
example, and the numerous ones that have fallen 
under my observation during the past few years, 
I doubt whether a subject can be found so low as 
to be beyond the reach of improvement, provided 
his instruction and training be commenced at an 
early age.” 

Having, then, realized the important fact that 
it is practicable to educate idiots, and convert 
them from a state no better than that of a brute, 
into reflecting, affectionate, self-respecting beings, 
restored to the rights, responsibilities, and enjoy- 
ments of their kind, and qualified to appreciate 
their relations to their Maker and a future exist- 
ence, it would seem that the only cause which 
could induce society to hesitate in making suit- 
able provision for their relief is removed. It ap- 
pears from the late census returns, that this State, 
alone, contains among its citizens as many as 
fourteen hundred and forty-eight idiotic ‘persons, 
of whom thirteen hundred and eighty-six are 
white. This is doubtless much below the actual 
total. More than one-third of the number are 
under twenty years of age, and the whole are 
abandoned to their fate for the want only of a spe- 
cial asylum adapted to their treatment and reco- 
very. Pennsylvania has, with most commend- 
able generosity, provided retreats for her insane, 
her blind, her deaf and dumb, and her helpless 
poor. But, for one of the most numerous and 
pitiable classes of her children, she has yet no in- 
stitution. The miserable idiot now invokes her 
philanthropic love and care, and it is devoutly to 
be wished, that the prayer may not be offered up 
in vain. The project which is now being prose- 
cuted to meet this serious emergency is, we learn, 
the erection of a school which shall be open to 
all, with especial and liberal provision for the 


air was whistled, or played upon a musical instru- 
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children of the poor. From the charity of Phi- 
ladelphia and the bounty of the Commonwealth, 
it is expected the requisite means for accomplish- 
ing the enterprise will be derived. This hope, 
we feel satisfied, will not be disappointed. A 
more deserving object could not enlist benevolent 
sympathy. A new field is opened, in which it is 
possible for Christian influence and effort to per- 
form a great and beneficent work ; and here, it is 
certain, there will be found hands and hearts 
willing and able to do it. 
N. Amer. & U. 8. Gazette. 





THE ARTS FOUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


The Egyptians considered themselves the oldest 
nation in the world, except the Phrygians, to 
whom they were obliged to yield the palm, from 
an experiment made by one of their kings, which 
would by no means satisfy the logical spirit of 
the present age. But the nation which flourished 
on the banks of the Nile, and left behind them 
monuments which have been the wonder and ad- 
miration of forty generations, were themselves 
but colonists, not an indigenous stock in the land 
which they reclaimed from a state of swamp and 
mire, and made the most fertile in the world. It 
is supposed, even, that the materials of some of 
their most ancient and most celebrated structures 
were taken from the ruins of buildings still more 
ancient, of whose founders tradition itself has 
nothing to tell. It is certain, however, that they 
must have been emigrants from another region, 
and that the primitive nursery of our race was in 
Asia. 

But where was the first human pair located ? 
Col. Chesney, in the interesting narrative on his 
expedition to explore the Euphrates, of which we 
may give some account hereafter, expresses his 
belief that “the land of Eden” was central Ar- 
menia; and he has accordingly laid it down on 
the index map. He identifies the Halys and 
Araxes, whose source is within a short distance 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, with the Pison and 
Gihon of Scripture, while he considers the country 
within the Halys as the land of Havilah, and that 
which borders on the Araxes as the much dis- 
puted territory of Cush. 

There is no doubt that universal history and 
tradition direct us to some point in the eastern 
continent as the original home of man. Wher- 
ever he has been found in the other continents, 
all his records and traditions declare—“ This is 
not the native place of my progenitors. They 
were strangers and sojourners here, having mi- 
grated from the land of their fathers.” Guyot, 
in his lectures “On the Earth and Man,” main- 
tains that western Asia is the original country of 
the white race, the most perfect in body and 
mind. Following the footprints of the primitive 
nations, step by step backward, to their point of 
departure, we are brought by every route to the 
centre of this plateau. It is here, also, in Upper 
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Armenia and Persia, that we find the finest type 
of the historical nations, among whom civiliza- 
tion and the arts flourished earliest. “ First, the 


Zena nation dwells along the Araxes ; then, by 
the road of the plateau, proceeds to be found in the 
plains of the Oxus one of the most remarkable 
and the most mysterious of the primitive commu- 
nities of Asia. A branch of the same people, or 
a kindred people—the intimate connexion of their 
language confirms it—descends into India, and 
there puts forth the brilliant and flourishing civi- 
lization of the Brahmins. Arabia and the south 
of Africa receive their inhabitants by Loristan ; 
south Europe perhaps by the same route, through 
Asia Minor; the North, finally, through the 
Caucasus, whence issue, in succession, the Celts, 
the (ermans, and many other tribes, who hold 
in reserve their native vigor for the future desti- 
nies of the continent.” 

Tradition everywhere represents the race as 
descending from the high table-lands of Asia, and 
then spreading east, west, south, and north, and 
settling in the low “fertile plains, where history 
first finds them united in societies or nations, til- 
ling the soil, building cities, cultivating the arts, 
and arriving ‘rapidly at a degree of magnificent and 
splendid civilization, of which the temples, pal- 
aees, sculptures, and monuments of Egypt, India, 
and Nineveh afford still living witnesses. 

The picture of Egypt, drawn by Herodotus, is 
very interesting; but it is an imperfect outline 
compared with what is exhibited by its own ex- 
quisitely sculptured monuments, which reveal 
the arts and sciences in a state of astonishing 
perfection for that age of the world, and prove 
the existence of mechanical powers which modern 
science cannot equal. Man has been described 
by an ancient Greek writer as “an imitative ani- 
mal.” The Egyptians were peculiarly so. 
There is not a trade, occupation, or amusement, 
which distinguished their country, not a natural 
production, whose likeness they have not trans- 
mitted to posterity, engraved upon the face of 
the everlasting rock with a distinctness of outline 
and a delicacy of execution which demonstrate 
their skill as artists. They show us the agricul- 
turists in the field, the artificer in his shop, the 
cooks in the kitchen, the nobles at their banquets, 
the priests in the temple, the soldiers in their 
camp, the sportsmen with their gear—hunting 
and fishing,—the social parties at draughts and 
other games, and the children at their play, amu- 
sing themselves with their dolls and toys. 

In reference to their stupendous monuments, 
also, they give us some information ; indeed these, 
to a certain extent, preserve on their faces their 
own written and pictorial history. We see the 
men-quarrying the huge masses of rock out of 
which they shaped their monster idols; we see 
that the stones were drawn by bullocks, on a 
sledge, down an inclined plane to the Nile, a cer- 
tain liquid being poured on to make the road 
smooth. But how did they get the collossal figures 
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om the Armenia sx Persie, that we Sind the finest type | om the sledges, and down the river, and then -up and down the river, and then up 
to the sites which they now occupy? If we look 
at the magnitude of some of these transported 
fragments of rock, we shall be convinced that 
there is a mechanical secret still buried under 
the pyramids of Egypt fully as marvellous as 
any connected with the steam-engine. For ex- 
ample: the obelisks conveyed from Syene to 
Thebes are from 70 to 90 feet in length; and 
the one at Karnac weighs about 297 tons. A 
statue at the Ramessium weighs upwards of 887 
tons, and must have been brought 138 miles! 
Herodotus mentions a Monolith temple—one 
composed of a single stone—at Buto, in the Delta, 
which was brought from the Elephantine—and it 
was reckoned from its dimensions to be 5,000 
tons in weight. By what mechanical power, or 
by what sort of machinery, was this mass con- 
veyed from place to place 

The efflorescence of civilization depicted on the 
existing Egyptian monuments 3,500 years ago, 
is truly wonderful. Thechildren of the Egyptians 
were then taught writing, arithmetic, and geom- 
etry. They had a numerous and splendid hier- 
archy, learned in divinity and astronomy, con- 
ducting a gorgeous worship, in temples so vast 
and grand, that York Minster, St. Paul’s, and 
St. Peter’s, were but parish churches in compa- 
rison. At Heliopolis, auciently called On, cele- 
brated as a seat of learning, where Herodotus and 
Plato resorted for wisdom, stood a magnificent 
temple of the sun. This vast structure was sur- 
rounded with many obelisks, one of which remains 
still standing amidst the ruins, covered from the 
base to the top with birds and beasts sculptured 
with extraordinary accuracy. Another of these 
obelisks now stands near the church of St. John 
Lateran at Rome. It is supposed to be the 
largest in the world, the shaft being 105 feet in 
height, and it is also adorned with the finest 
sculptures. A ship was built to bring it to 
Rome, rowed by 300 men. 

The Egyptians were ignorant of perspective ; 
but their architects knew well how to produce a 
grand and awe-inspiring effect by the accessories 
to their temples and palaces. Long avenues of 
obelisks and colossal statues ‘led to the stupen- 
dous temple, which was enclosed by vast circles 
of a similar kind; within the enclosure was a 
large court, solemnly shaded with great old trees, 
and then the priests ascended many a flight of 
massive stairs to the sanctuary of the god. 

How magnificent must have been the concep- 
tions of the Egyptian architects! And the kings 
—how great their longing for immortality —how 
far down the vista of future ages reached their 
views—how tremendous the despotic power they 
wielded to accomplish their sublime purposes ! 
Think of one of their py ramids, 460 feet high, 
more than 3,000 feet in circumference, with 
space for 5 ,000 or 6,000 corpses, and occupying 
100,000 men for twenty years in the erection! 
What modern king undertakes such a task as 
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this for any purposes however useful? If those 
old Egyptians had known the power of steam, 
and had the art of constructing railroads, what 
wonders might they not have accomplished for 
the good of mankind, instead of devoting their 
gigantic resources to glorify a gloomy and stupid 
idolatry, and in the foolish attempt to immortal- 
ize their own mummies! Nowhere do we behold 
a more affecting illustration of the mingled great- 
ness and meanness of the human mind, of sub- 
lime genius and degrading superstition, the 
loftiest and most cultivated intellect lavishing 
its divinest resources on the worship of beasts and 
reptiles ! 
To be continued. 





Extracts from the Address of Edward Everett, 
at the Anniversary of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

(Concluded from page 447.] 

The conscience of the Christian world at last 
was roused; an end it was determined should be 
put to the foreign slave trade, but not till it had 
conveyed six millions of the children and de- 
scendants of Africa to the Western Hemisphere, 
of whom about one and a half millions have 
passed into a state of freedom; though born and 
educated, no doubt, under circumstances unfavo- 
rable for moral or intellectual progress, sharing 
in the main the blessings and the lights of our 
common Christian civilization, and proving them- 
selves, in the example of the Liberian colony, 
amply qualified to be the medium of conveying 
these blessings to the land of their fathers. 

Thus you see at the very moment when the 
work is ready to commence, the instruments are 
prepared. Dol err in supposing that the same 
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the most favorable circumstances. I think, 
upon the whole, all things considered, that they 
have done quite as well as could be expected ; 
that they have done as well as persons of 
European or Anglo-American extraction would 
have done after three centuries of similar de- 
pression and hardship. You will recollect, that 
Mr. Jefferson, in his valuable work, called 
“The Notes on Virginia,” states in strong lan- 
guage the intellectual inferiority of the colored 
race. I always have thought that it ought to 
have led Mr. Jefferson to hesitate a little as to 
the accuracy of this opinion, when he recollected 
that in the very same work he was obliged to de- 
fend the Anglo-American race, to which he him- 
self, and to which so many of us belong, against 
the very same imputation brought by an ingeni- 
ous French writer, the Abbé Raynal, whose 
opinions were shared by all the school of philoso- 
phers to which he belonged. Why, it is but a 
very few years—I do aot know that the time has 
now ceased—when we Anglo-Americans were 
spoken of by our brethren beyond the water as 
a poor, degenerate, and almost semi-barbarous 
race. In the liberal journals of England, within 
thirty years, the question has been contemptu- 
ously asked, in reference to the native country of 
Franklin, and Washington, and Adams, and Jef- 
ferson, and Madison, and Marshall; of Irving, 
Prescott, Bancroft, Ticknor, Bryant, and Cooper, 
Longfellow, and Hawthorne, and hosts of others : 
“ Who reads an American book?” It seems to 
me in view of facts like this, we ought to be a lit- 
tle cautious how we leap to the conclusion 
that the free colored African race is necessarily 
in a condition of hopeless inferiority. 

It is said that the Africans alone of all the 


august Providence which has arranged, or has! branches of the human family have never been 


permitted the mysterious sequence of events to! able to rise out of barbarism. 


I do not know 


which I have referred, has also called out, and is | that; I do not think that anybody knows it. An 


inviting those chosen agents to enter upon the 
work? Every thing else has been tried and 
failed. Commercial adventure on the part of 





impenetrable cloud hangs over the early history 
of mankind in every part of the globe. We well 
know in reference to the whole North and West 


individuals has been unsuccessful; strength,| of Europe, and a great part of the South of 


courage, endurance, almost superhuman, have 
failed ; well appointed expeditions fitted out, 
under the auspices of powerful associations, and 
powerful governments, have ended in the most 
calamitous failure; and it has been proved at 
last, by all this experience, that the white race, 
of itself, cannot civilize Africa. 

I believe that Africa will be civilized, and civ- 
ilized by the descendants of those who were torn 
from the land. I believe it because I will not 
think that this great fertile continent is to be 
forever left waste. I believe it because I see no 
other agency fully competent to the work. I 
believe it because I see in this agency a most 
wonderful adaptation. 

I think it would. be very unjust to the colored 
population of this country and the West Indies 
to argue from what they have done under present 
circumstances, to what they might effect under 


Europe, that it was utterly barbarous until the 
light of the Roman civilization shone in upon it, 
and in comparatively recent times. We also 
know that in very early times, one of the native 
African races, I mean the Egyptians, attained a 
high degree of culture. They were the parents 
of all the arts of Greece, and through them of the 
ancient world. The Egyptians were a colored 
race. They did not belong to the negro type ; 
but still they were purely a colored race, and if 
we should judge of their present condition, as un- 
improveable as any of the tribes of Central Af- 
rica. Yet we find upon the banks of the Nile 
the massive monuments of their cheerless culture 
that have braved the storms of time more success- 
fully than the more graceful structures of Rome 
and of Greece. 

It is true that some nations who have emerged 
from barbarism at a later period have attained a 
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precedence over Africa, and have kept it to the 
present day; but I am not willing to believe 
that this arises from causes so fixed and perma- 
nent in their nature that no reversal, at no length 
of time, is to be hoped from their operation. We 
are led into error by contemplating things too 
much in the gross. There are tribes in Africa 
which have made no contemptible progress in va- 
rious branches of human improvement. On the 
other hand, if we look at the population of 
Europe—if we cast our eyes from Lisbon to 
Archangel, from the Hebrides to the Black Sea, 
— if for a moment we turn our thoughts from the 
few who are born to wealth and its consequent 
advantages, culture, education, and that lordship 
over the forces of nature which belongs to culti- 
vated mind,—if we turn from these to the be- 
nighted, oppressed, destitute,. superstitious, igno- 
rant, suffering millions, who pass their lives in 
the hopeless toil of the field, the factory, and the 
mine ; whose inheritanee from generation to 
generation is beggary; whose education from 
sire to son is stolid ignorance; at whose daily 
table hunger and thirst are the stewards, whose 
occasional festivity is brutal intemperance ; if we 
could count their numbers—if we could sum up 
together in one frightful mass, all their destitu- 
tion of the comforts and blessings of life, and 
thus form an estimate of the practical barbarism 
of the nominally civilized portions of the world, 
we should, I think, come to the conclusion that 
this supposed in-bred essential superiority of the 
European race does not really exist. 

If there be any such essential superiority, why 
has it been so late in showing itself? It is said 
that the Africans have persisted in their barba- 
rism four or five thousand years. Europe persisted 
in her barbarism for three or four thousand years, 
and in the great chronology of Divine Providence, 
we are taught that a thousand years are but as 
one day. It is only ten centuries since the An- 
glo-Saxons, to whose race we are so fond of 
claiming kindred, were as barbarous and uncivil- 
ized as many of the African tribes. They were a 
savage, ferocious, warlike people; pirates at sea, 
bandits on shore; slaves of the most detestable 
superstitions; worshipping idols as cruel and fe- 
rocious as themselves. And, as to the foreign 
slave trade, it is but eight centuries, and perhaps 
less, since there was as much slave trade in pro- 


portion, upon the coast of Great Britain, as in the | 


Bight of Benin at the present day. ‘The natives 
of England, eight centuries ago, were bought and 
sent to the slave marts, in the south and west of 
Kurope. At length the light of Christianity 
shone in; refinement, civilization, letters, arts, 
and by degrees all the delights, all the improve- 
ments of life followed in their train, and now we 
talk with the utmost self complacency of the es- 
sential superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
look down with disdain upon those portions of 
the human family, who have lagged a little be- 
hind us in the march of civilization. 
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Africa at the present day is not in that state 
of utter barbarism, which popular opinion ascribes 
to it. Here again we do not sufficiently discrimi- 
nate. We judge in the gross. Certainly there 
are tribes wholly broken down by internal wars, 
and the detestable foreign slave trade; but this 
is not the charaeter of the entire population. 
They are not savages. Most of them live by 
agriculture. There is some traffic between the 
coast and the interior. Many of the tribes have 
a respectable architecture, though of a rude kind, 
but still implying some progress in the arts. 
Gold dust is collected; iron is smelted and 
wrought ; weapons and utensils of husbandry and 
household use are fabricated ; cloth is woven and 
dyed ; palm oil is expressed; there are schools ; 
and among the Mohammedan tribes the Koran is 
read. You, Mr. President, well remember that 
twenty-one years ago, you and I saw in one of 
the committee rooms of yonder Capitol, a native 
African, who had been forty years a field slave 
in the West Indies and in this country, and 
who wrote at the age of seventy the Arabic cha- 
racter with the fluency and the elegance of a 
scribe. 

I do not wish to run into paradox on this sub- 
ject. I am aware that the condition of the most 
advanced tribes of Central Africa is wretched, 
mainly, in consequence of the slave trade. The 
only wonder is, that with this cancer eating into 
their vitals from age to age, any degree of civili- 
zation whatever can exist. But degraded as the 90 
millions of Africans are, I presume you might 
find in the aggregate, on the continent of Europe, 
another ninety millions as degraded, to which 
each country in that quarter of the globe would 
contribute its quota. The difference is, and it is 
certainly an all important difference, that in 
Europe, intermingled with these ninety millions, 
are fifteen or twenty millions possessed of all 
degrees of culture up to the very highest, while 
in Africa there is not an individual who, accord- 
ing to our standard, has attained a high degree 
of intellectual culture; but if obvious causes for 
this can be shown, it is unphilosophical to infer 
from it an essential incapacity. 

But the question seems to me to be put at rest, 
by what we all must have witnessed of what has 
been achieved by the colored race in this country 
and on the coast of Africa. Unfavorable as their 
position has been for any intellectual progress, 
we still all of us know that they are competent 
to the common arts and business of life, to the 
ingenious and mechanical arts, to keeping ac- 
counts, to the common branches of academical 
and professional culture. Paul Cuffee’s name is 
familiar to everybody in my part of the country, 
and I am sure you have heard of him. He was 
a man of uncommon energy and force of charac- 
ter. He navigated to Liverpool his own vessel, 
manned by a colored crew. His father was a 
native African slave ; his mother was a member 
of one of the broken down Indian tribes, some 
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fragments of which still linger in the corners of 
o 
Massachusetts. | have already alluded to the ex- 


INSTINCT OF A HYENA. 
During the missions with which I was charged 


traordinary attainments of that native African in 1848 to Algeria, some of the natives gave me 
Prince, Abdul Rahhaman. If there was ever a} young hyena, which soon became attiched to 


native born gentleman on earth he was one. He 
had the port and the air of a prince, and the liter- 


me after the manner of a faithful and gentle dog. 
This creature became the inseparable companion 


ary culture of a scholar. The learned Blacksmith | of my rambles. With an instinet aided by her 
of Alabama, now in Liberia, has attained a celeb-| uncommonly acute sense of smell, she served me 
rity scarcely infe:ior to his white brother, who is | as a guide, and with her I felt certain of never go- 


known by the same designation. When I lived 
in Cambridge a few years ago, I used to attend, 
as one of the Board of Visitors, the examinations 
of a classical school, in which there was a colored 
boy, the son of a slave in Mississippi, I think. 
He appeared to me to be of pure African blood. 
There were at the same time two youths from 
Georgia, and one of my own sons, attending the 
same school. I must say that this poor negro 
boy, Beverly Williams, was one of the best oe: 
lars at the school, and in the Latin language he 
was the best scholar im his class. These are in- 
stances that have fallen under my own observa- 
tion. There are others I am told which show 
still more conclusively the fitness of the colored 
race for every kind of intellectual culture. 

Now look at what they have done on the coast 
of Africa. It is only 25 or 30 years since that 
little colony was founded under the auspices of 
this Society. In that time what have they done ; 
or rather let me ask what have they not done? 
They have established a well organized constitu- 
tion of Republican Government. They have 
courts of justice, modelled after our own ; schools, 
churches and lyceums. Commerce is carried on, 
the soil is tilled, communication is open to the 
interior. The native tribes are civilized ; diplo- 
matic relations are creditably sustained with for- 
eign powers; and the two leading powers of 
Europe, England and France, have acknowledged 
their sovereignty and independence. Would the 
same number of persons, taken principally from 
the laboring classes of England, or Anglo- 
America, have done better than this? 

The influence of pure, unselfish Christian love, 
is the only influence that can never fail. Mili- 
tary power will at times be resisted, and over- 
come. Commercial enterprise, however well 
planned, may be blasted. State policy, however 
deep, may be outwitted ; but pure, unselfish, man- 
ly, rather let me say heavenly love, never did, 
and, in the long run, never will fail. It is a truth 
which this Society ought to write upon its ban- 
ners, that it is not political or military power, 
but the moral sentiment, principally under the 
guidance and influence of religious zeal, that has 
in all ages civilized the world. Arms, craft, and 
mammon lie in wait, and watch their chance, 


but they cannot poison its vitality. Whatever | 


becomes of the question of intellectual superi- 
ority, I should insult this audience if I attempt- 
ed to argue that in the moral sentiments the 
colored race stand upon an equality with us.— 
African Repository. 





ing astray, to whatever distance I might pene- 
trate, either into a forest or a mountain ravine, or 
among those immense sandy plains which so much 
resemble the sea. As soon as I wished to return— 
or even before, if she felt weary—the hyena, with 
dilated nostrils, snuffed the soil; and after a few 
momeats spent in careful investigation, she used 
to walk rapidly on before me. Never did she de- 
viate from the track by which we had come, as I 
constantly perceived by the mark which my foot 
had made in stopping to pluck some rare herb, or 
the evidence of where my hand had broken a 
branch from some stunted shrub. From time 
to time she used to stop, and seat herself on 
her haunches like a dog, fawning for a caress, and 
after having obtained it, would trot on again. If 
any noise were heard in the midst of the profound 
silence of the desert, she used to erect her ears, 
and make inquisition with her quick scent and 
hearing. If the result produced nothing alarm- 
ing, she would gayly pursue her route. If an 
Arab appeared, she bristled up her long mane, 
took refuge between my legs, and remained there 
until she saw him pass on, after exchanging with 
me the salutation which every native bestows on 
the traveller whom he meets on the way. 

One morning, enticed onward by the strange 
phantasmagoria of a mirage, in the sandy plain 
near Thebessa, I found myself at length in the 
midst of a desert. I could see nothing on every 
side but sand, heaped up like waves, and over 
which the burning heat of the atmosphere formed 
that sort of undulating reflection which produces 
the illusions of the mirage. Fatigue at length 
overcame me: suddenly I fell on the ground 
without strength, my head burning, and ready to 
perish with thirst. The panting hyena came up 
to me, and smelt to me with apparent disquietude. 
Suddenly she darted off so abruptly, and with such 
rapidity, that I thought she had left me to my 
fate. I tried to rise and follow her, but I could 
not. Ten minutes passed, and I saw my faithful 
pet returning. She rushed toward me, and began 
to lick my hands with her coo) tongue, while her 
lips were dripping with fresh water. I observed 
that her track through the sand was marked by 
drops of moisture. 

The certainty of finding water restored my 
strength. I arose and managed to follow the 
hyena, who walked on slowly in advance, turning 
her head from time to time toward me. Ere long 
I reached a hole scooped out of the sand ; its bot- 
tom was moist, but contained no water. I*tried 
to dig it deeper; but my hands, scorched by the 
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sand, reached no water. Meantime the hyena 
wandered about, scenting the ground. Suddenly 
she began to work with her paws,and made a 
small hole, which speedily became filled with | 
water. Although somewhat brackish, it seemed | 
to me delicious ; 1 drank of it freely, bathed m 
hands and face, and then proceeded homewa >| 
following my faithful guide. 

Such was the extreme acuteness of this crea- 
ture’s sense of smell, that at the distance of five 
or six leagues from the house which I inhabited 
at Philippeville, she used to discover the exist- 
ence of a carcass of a dead animal. Then the na- 
tural instinct of the wild beast awoke, and would 
not be restrained. She used to manage to elude 
my Vigilance, dart off with marvellous rapidity, 
and ere long return, gorged with flesh and half 
dead from fatigue. It was in one of these gastrd- 
nomic excursions that I lost her. A panther, 
who had committed great ravages in the district, 
attacked and wounded her so severely, that she 
died in afew hours after her return home.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 








*TIS COVETOUSNESS that contracts the large 
spirit of man, and makes it shrivel up and wrin- 
kle, for want of that which alone can fill it, those 
unspeakable treasures of Heaven that no tongue 
can number nor figures express. How deformed 
is that mind whose riches are nothing but bills 
an¢ bonds, mouldy money, moth-eaten household 
stuff, and such trash ; rusty locks and keys, iron 
chests, and strong hollow vaults behung with 
cobwebs! This is the covetous man’s soul, if 
we could see within him; nothing near so beau- 
tiful as the foulest pond or puddle, where, if 
you cast your eye, you may happily meet with 
the reflection of the stars, or the bright circle of 
the sun, or the white clouds, or the blue colored 
tky.—Henry More. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forcien Intetuicence.—The steamship Atlan- 
tic, from Liverpool, arrived at New York onthe 22d 
and the Asia on the 25th ult., bringing Liverpool 
dates, respectively, to the 9th and 12th ult. 


Enciaxv.—Parliament would be prorogued on 
the 18th. 

Government proposes to establish mints in Aus- 
tralia. 

The House of Commons passed the Catholic ap- 
pointments bill on the Lith ult. Two vessels had 
arrived at Plymouth from Australia, bringing about 
five tons of gold. 

The Liverpool cotton market was heavy, and 
prices had declined. Corn was dull, with prices 
tending downward, The accounts from Manches- 
ter represent trade as dull, and prices lower. 


France.—The political news is unimportant. 
The coronation of the Emperor by the Pope will 
take place in Paris, on the 10thinst. The Empe- 
ror has appointed a commission to visit every part 
of the Empire, and inquire into the wants of the 
country. uenza and typhus fever were raging 
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in Paris and most of the provinces. A loan of 
12,000,000 francs has been made to the Pope. 


Iraty.—The country is represented as in the 
most deplorable condition. Executions, confisca- 
tions of property, and high-handed tyranny are the 
order of the day. The U.S. frigates Cumberland 
aad St. Louis had taken a large number of fugitives 
on board at Genoa. It is reported that Ferdinand, 
King of Sicily, has been fired at, and wounded in 
the leg. The wound is very severe, and the sur- 
geons are fearful that amputation will be necessary. 
The gates of Milan have been re-opened. Radetsky 
has laid a requisition upon all property, both landed 
and personal, belonging to the political refugees in 
Lombardy and the Venetian kingdom. 


Germany.—Great military precautions are being 
taken by Government, and a large number of politi- 
cal arrests have been made in Bavaria and other 
parts of Germany. 

Avustria.—The Emperor has recovered from the 
wound received in the recent attempt on his life. 

A conspiracy at Comorn, to deliver the fortress 
into the hands of the Magyars, has been discovered, 
and the conspirators executed. The difficulties be- 
tween Austria and Turkey have been arranged. 
The Hungarians and Poles serving in the Turkish 
armies are to be dismissed immediately ; the Porte 
withdraws the troops from Montenegro, and pays 
4,000,000 piastres to Austrian subjects. ‘The politi- 
cal refugees have been removed into the interior. 


Cars or Goop Hore.—Nothing decisive has been 
done towards a settlement of the troubles with the 
Kaffirs. The natives continued to harrass the troops 
and the farmers, destroying the crops and driving 
off the cattle. 

Buenos Ayres.—Accounts from Buenos Ayres 
have been received to Ist month 20th. The city 
of Buenos Ayres was closely besieged by Urquiza. 
Skirmishes took place daily, and business was al- 
most entirely suspended, * 

Domestic.—Unitep States Senate. The con- 
sideration of J. M. Clayton’s resolution in relation to 
Central America, was resumed on the 2ist ult. 
Senator Everett addressed the Senate at length, and 
was followed by Senator Douglass in reply. The 
resolution was then laid on the table, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne has been appointed consul 
to Liverpool. 

PennsyLvanta LecisLature.—A bill passed the 
House of Representatives on the 2tst ult., autho- 
rising the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to sub- 
scribe to the capital stock of Railroads in other 
States connecting with, or leading to théir Road, 
and to guarantee the payment of the bonds of such 
companies to an amount not excceding 15 per cent. 
of their capital. Upwards of ten thousand signa- 
tures to petitions in favour of a Maine Liquor Law, 
were presented to the Legislature on the 22d. 

The Georgia papers are filled with details of the 
destruction of property, caused by the heavy 
rains which have fallen during the last three weeks 
in that state. 

Paid Fire Departments are now advocated in al- 
most every city in the Union. 

The Maryland legislature has granted a charter 
to construct a bridge over the Susquehanna at Havre 
de Grace. 

A new liquor law, embracing amendments of 
increased stringency, has passed the lower house 
of the Maine Legislature by a vote of 94 to 43. 
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